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COMBINED  MARITIME  OPERATIONS. 


All  hostile  operations  between  countries  separated 
by  waters,  other  than  rivers,  must  partake,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  the  nature  of  "combined  maritime 
expeditions,"  and  have  at  their  inception,  for  consid- 
eration, the  immense  problem  of  convoy. 

The  subject  of  convoy  is  so  important  and  of  such 
scope  that  in  itself  it  constitutes  a  broad  field  for  indi- 
vidual labor,  and  should  be  treated  apart  from  that  of 
combined  operations,  since,  in  truth,  but  one  branch 
of  the  service  is  in  position  to  attack  or  defend.  The 
military  part  of  a  convoy  being  worse  than  helpless,  all 
operations  must  be  purely  naval. 

Leaving,  therefore,  this  subject  of  convoy  to  the- pen 
of  others,  we  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  briefly  the 
object  and  scope  of  combined  maritime  expeditions, 
and  to  demonstrate  when  and  how  success  mav  be 
expected. 

Whenever  land  and  naval  forces  combine  in  any 
operations  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  com- 
ponent parts  will  work  loyally  and  well  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end  in  view,  each  within  his  own 
sphere  of  action.  The  general  and  the  admiral,  the 
officer  and  the  private  must  sink  the  individual  and 
look  only  to  the  success  of  the  plan  given  to  them  to 
carry  to  a  happy  issue." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed,  in  this  day  of  heavily 
armed  and  swift  ships,  that  in  a  war  between  two  great 
powers,  either  would  dare  to  despatch  across  the  water 
an  army  of  invasion,  without  having  previously  for- 
warded a  more  mobile  force  to  seize  and  hold  a  base 
for  its  landing.  A  force  of  moderate  size,  to  seize, 
fortifj^,  and  hold  a  place  for  disembarkment  would 
necessarily  be  more  compact  and  mobile  than  one  of 
the  same  size  intended  for  campaign  work,  since  many 
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serious  questions  would  be  eliminated,  as  this  force 
must  be  considered,  for  the  time,  as  being  on  garrison 
duty. 

We  may,  therefore,  consider  our  problem  to  be  how 
best  to  seize  and  hold,  with  a  moderatel}7  large  com- 
bined force,  a  position  on  the  enemy's  coast,  at  which, 
when  secured,  the  main  expeditionary  forces  nmy  safety 
land;  or  in  other  words,  to  establish  a  fortified  base. 
That  even  this  primary  occupation  may  be  a  success 
presupposes  a  local  superiority  in  the  fleet  which  must 
accompany  the  immense  convoy,  of  which  this  force  is 
but  the  advance  guard. 

While  the  facilities  for  maneuvering  ships  increase 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  appliances  for  handling 
troops  grow  more  and  more  perfect,  yet  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  element  of  time  from  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations.  The  arrival  of  a  hostile 
fleet  on  a  coast,  though  it  be  at  a  point  farthest  from 
the  centers  of  population,  will  be  heralded  to  the  whole 
land  before  the  hulls  of  the  vessels  are  above  the  hori- 
zon. The  nation's  forces  will  thus  be  told  where  their 
enemy  is  to  be  found.  The  hostile  fleet  must  do  quick 
work  with  its  disembarkation  and  be  ready  to  repulse 
an  active  enemy. 

The  question  of  command  and  control  in  a  combined 
military  and  naval  expedition  is  one  of  such  vital 
importance,  that  upon  its  disposition  depends  absolutely 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  expedition.  Educated 
from  their  j^outh  up  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession, on  land  or  on  sea,  the  military  and  naval 
officers  must  be  looked  upon  as  experts  in  their  profes- 
sions. Each  must  be  considered  competent  in  all  the 
duties  which  may  fall  to  him,  in  his  own  sphere.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  services,  it  would  seem  that  a 
natural  boundary  line  existed,  so  clear  and  plain  that 
conflict  should  be  impossible. 

As  the  whole  character  of  a  combined  expedition  is 
a  military  one,  its  conduct,  during  its  various  steps, 


must  be  under  the  control  of  those  most  experienced 
in  the  different  stages  of  its  progress.  The  officers 
whose  lives  have  been  passed  on  board  ship,  at  sea  and 
in  port,  would,  unquestionably,  be  better  capable  of 
managing  the  questions  of  lading,  discipline,  naviga- 
tion, and  tactics  as  applied  to  sea  maneuvering,  than 
those  of  the  army  branch,  whose  regular  duties  are  so 
different.  Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  military 
drills,  equipments,  ordnance  supplies,  commissary 
stores,  and  all  the  vast  multitude  of  details  pertaining 
to  operations  of  war  on  shore,  should  be  expected  to 
have  entire  charge  of  such  matters.  From  shore  to 
shore  should  be  the  sphere  of  the  naval  officer,  and 
there  his  authority  should  end. 

Each  transport  to  carry  troops  or  supplies  should  be 
in  command  of  a  naval  officer,  and  to  him  should  be 
intrusted  her  lading  and  her  discharge;  with  him 
should  rest  the  responsibility  for  her  navigation,  her 
proper  position  in  convoy,  her  efficiency,  health,  and 
cleanliness.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  practice  in  coun- 
tries, which,  in  the  past,  have  despatched  combined 
expeditions.  The  officers  of  the  troops  embarked  must 
have  complete  control  over  their  own  men,  subject  to 
the  general  regulations  of  the  ship  as  to  matters  of 
safety,  health,  and  comfort.  This  naval  command 
afloat  is  the  more  essential,  as  no  convoy  can  expect  to 
cross  the  seas  unattacked,  and  the  commanding  officer 
of  each  unit  therein  should  be  able  to  maneuver  under 
signal,  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

That  any  military  expedition  may  be  a  success  de- 
mands the  utmost  thought  and  care  in  the  preparation 
of  its  details.  The  character  of  the  troops,  their  dis- 
cipline, the  proper  proportion  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  army,  their  supplies  of  all  sorts,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  matters,  great  or  small,  which  militate  for 
the  good  of  the  soldier,  each,  and  all  demand  attention. 
In  the  case  of  troops  acting  in  their  own  territory,  such 
care  and  forethought  is  eminently  necessary,  but  its 


neglect  in  minor  matters  would  not  be  so  vital,  since 
the  possibility  of  the  rectification  of  mistakes  remains. 
An  army  with  open  communications  to  its  base  might 
be  expected,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  remedy  all  errors 
made  at  its  inception.  Such  is.  not  the. -case  with  a 
combined  force;  it  must  sail  with  its  outfit  complete 
and  work  out  its  own  salvation  from  its  condition  on 
leaving  port.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  nay  vital,  that 
every  energy  of  those  having  the  outfitting  in  charge- 
should  be  strained  to  the  utmost,  that  all  proper  equip- 
ments should  be  provided  and  of  ready  access  to  those 
charged  with  their  stowage  and  conveyance. 

A  few  hours,  or  even  days,  spent  in  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  plans  for  the  stowage  of  men  and  material 
will  vastly  simplify  matters  when  those  men  and  that 
material  are  wanted  for  service. 

Detailed  plans  of  each  ship  should  be  made,  showing 
just  how  many  men  of  any  particular  branch  of  the 
service  she  can  carry,  together  with  all  equipments  and 
supplies  necessary  to  make  that  detachment  of  troops 
complete  in  all  respects  for  service.  In  other  words, 
if  a  body  of  troops  be  assigned  to  any  ship,  that  ship 
should  have  on  board,  stowed  readity  at  hand  or  in 
proper  order,  all  the  outfit,  of  every  kind,  requisite  to 
the  equipment  of  that  unit  of  force,  ready  for  active 
service. 

Military  authorities  have  investigated  the  question 
of  the  movement  of  troops  and  war  supplies  by  trans- 
port, and  have  laid  down  certain  general  rules  as  to 
the  space  required  for  men,  horses,  and  mules.  These 
rules  must  be  more  or  less  flexible,  though  in  general 
they  may  be  accepted  as  bases  whereby  the  general 
plan  of  an  embarkation  msij  be  predicated — exceptions 
may  arise  with  exceptional  ships.  The  rules  for  space 
and  tonnage  given  by  Captain  Goodrich,  of  our  service, 
are:  For  men,  52  cubic  feet  and  from  3  to  4  tons;  for 
horses,  126  cubic  feet  and  from  8  to  10  tons. 

In  making  the  detail  for  embarkation,  consideration 
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should  be  had  for  the  character  of  the  troops  detailed 
for  each  vessel.  Ships  which  would  comfortably  carry 
infantry  may  be  entirely  unfit  to  load  cavalry,  since 
the  latter  require  a  much  higher  between-decks  than 
the  former.  In  general,  vessels  for  the  transportation 
of  horses  and  mules  should  have  from  10  to  12  feet  of 
headroom  for  proper  stowage. 

In  the  inspection  of  ships  for  transport  purposes,  many 
points  are  to  be  considered  other  than  those  pertaining 
to  actual  seaworthiness.  The  comfort  and  health  of  the 
living  cargo  is  of  vital  importance,  and  hence  every 
available  means  must  be  adopted  to  have  the  living 
quarters  clean,  dry,  and  well  ventilated.  To  this  end, 
ventilating  fans  should  be  installed,  conduits  run  to  all 
parts  of  the  living  space,  particularly  to  those  more 
remote  from  the  hatchways,  and  ventilators  extending 
well  above  the  upper  deck,  built.  The  exhaust  system 
would  thus  insure  a  sufficiency  of  good  air,  even  with 
the  hatches  battened  down.  A  full  cargo  of  mules  and 
horses  was  recently  lost,  every  animal  being  asphixiated 
because  of  the  battening  down  of  the  hatches  during  a 
typhoon. 

The  inspecting  officer  would  naturally  give  his  careful 
attention  to  each  and  every  item  that  constitutes  the 
equipment  of  a  well-found  ship,  and  should,  when  prac- 
ticable, determine  the  metacentric  height  under  various 
conditions  of  lading.  Anchors,  chains,  sounding  gear, 
charts,  nautical  instruments,  capstans,  windlasses, 
steering  gear,  and  all  other  devices  of  navigation  should 
be  carefully  overhauled  and  put  in  perfect  order.  The 
engines  and  boilers  must  be  rigidly  tested  and  proved 
to  be  without  flaw.  Hemp  and  wire  hawsers  should  be 
stowed  where  available  at  the  shortest  notice,  either  for 
towing  or  taking  in  tow.  Fire  pumps  and  hose  should 
be  tested  and  proved  efficient,  and  a  fire  bill  made  out 
for  the  regular  creiv,  with  provision  for  assistance  from 
the  military  passengers.  Boats,  life  rafts,  and  life- 
preservers   must   receive    the  most   careful   attention 


in  all  their  parts,  and  be  made  ready  for  immediate 
use.  Bulkheads  should  be  most  rigidly  inspected  and 
strengthened,  if  indicating  weakness,  All  valves  should 
be  overhauled  and  made  to  work  freely  and  well.  If 
practicable,  each  ship  should  be  docked,  so  that  the 
underwater  body  might  receive  the  same  attention  as 
the  top  sides ;  especially  should  all  the  openings  through 
the  bottom  be  examined  for  local  deterioration.  The 
flushing  system  of  the  ship  should  be  put  in  perfect 
order,  that  a  copious  supply  of  water  may  be  delivered 
to  the  water-closets,  of  which  there  should  be  a  liberal 
number,  properly  located.  The  berths  for  the  troops 
should  be  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  readily  un- 
shipped and  removed,  to  allow  a  thorough  cleaning  of 
the  sleeping  quarters ;  the  decks  of  these  quarters  should 
be  well  covered  with  shellac  throughout,  to  insure  dry- 
ness. 

Accommodations  for  a  fixed  number  of  troops  having 
been  made  on  board  a  transport,  the  equipments  and 
supplies  complete  for  them  should  be  tallied  with  the 
ship's  name,  letter,  or  number,  and  assembled  at  her 
place  of  lading.  The  officer  in  command  must  receive 
and  stow  these  articles  in  such  order  that  all  may  be, 
in  a  degree,  available  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  Too 
much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing stowed  on  board  of  each  transport  every  article 
which  goes  to  make  up  a  perfect  equipment  for  the 
personnel  therein  contained.  Instances  are  on  record 
where  vitally  necessary  stores  have  been  so  stowed  as 
to  be  unavailable  for  days.  Various  parts  of  gun 
mounts  have  been  embarked  in  different  ships — wheels 
in  one,  axles  in  another,  etc. — so  that  the  utmost  con- 
fusion resulted  when  it  became  necessaiy  to  assemble 
them,  and  the  battery,  for  the  time  being,  was  helpless 
and  useless. 

All  stores,  supplies,  and  equipments  should  be 
received  on  board  and  stowed  before  the  troops  are 
admitted  to  the  ship,  and  this  work  should  be  done  by 
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fclie  ship's  company,  or  by  stevedores  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ship's  officers. 

When  about  to  embark  the  troops,  the  officers  of 
each  company  should  individually  be  shown,  the  exact 
location  of  their  company  quarters  and  the  shortest 
and  least  obstructed  passage  thereto,  and  should  be 
instructed  where  to  form  when  arriving  on  board.  The 
racks  for  arms  and  equipments  should  also  be  desig- 
nated for  each  unit  of  the  force. 

The  question  of  messing  the  troops  will  depend 
largely  on  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  ships,  and 
must  be  met  by  each  one  according  to  circumstances. 

The  boats  with  which  a  ship  is  provided  are  intended 
for  the  general  service  of  the  ship,  and  for  the  rescue 
of  the  crew  and  passengers  in  case  of  disaster.  They 
should  have  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  all  the  people 
who  may  be  embarked  in  the  ship,  together  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  provisions  and  water.  When, 
however,  there  is  a  question  of  disembarking  troops, 
with  their  proper  equipments,  in  a  ship's  boats,  it  is 
found  that  but  few  can  be  accommodated,  save  in  those 
of  the  largest  size.  No  ship's  boat  is  suitable  for  the 
transportation  of  horses  or  artillery.  It  has  long  been 
the  aim  of  the  military  authorities  to  devise  some  prac- 
ticable craft  for  landing  troops  and  supplies,  one  which 
could  be  transported  with  the  troops  and  put  into  im- 
mediate use  on  the  arrival  at  the  place  of  disembark- 
ment.  Many  models  have  been  suggested,  many  have 
been  tried,  yet,  thus  far,  not  one  has  shown  itself  the 
perfect  article  from  all  points  of  view.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  construct  a  float,  pontoon,  or  scow  which  would 
answer  perfectly,  but  when  it  is  constructed  the  ques- 
tion will  arise  how  to  get  it  to  the  scene  of  operations. 
If  it  be  stowed  on  the  side  of  the  transport  it  is  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  sea,  should  heavy  weather  come 
on;  if  carried  on  deck,  it  occupies  too  much  of  the 
deck  space,  every  inch  of  which  is  necessary  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  living  freight ;  towing  will 
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be  out  of  the  question.  Connected  with  every  com- 
bined fleet  there  must  be  a  proportion  of  vessels  exclu- 
sively employed  as  freight  boats,  in  the  capacity  of 
colliers  and  supply  ships.  To  these  may  be  relegated 
the  duty  of  conveying  the  scows  for  landing  the  troops 
and  munitions.  Each  collier  or  supply  boat  could 
readily  carry  on  her  upper  deck,  on  properly  constructed 
beds,  four  or  more  scows  of  sufficient  capacity  to  lighter 
troops  of  all  arms  of  the  service,  with  the  requisite 
supplies.  Fitted  as  they  would  be  with  cargo  booms, 
these  ships  could  handle  the  scows  with  perfect  ease. 
Each  transport  should  have  a  steam  launch  of  sufficient 
power  to  handle  one  or  more  loaded  scows  in  weather, 
such  as  would  be  necessitated  for  landing.  Crews  for 
the  scows  should  be  furnished  from  the  personnel  of 
the  transports  and  supply  ships. 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  have  made  elaborate  charts  of  their  own  coasts, 
and  have  sent  forth  expeditions  to  survey  and  chart 
the  coasts  of  less  civilized  peoples,  there  remains  less 
for  the  commanding  officer  of  a  combined  expedition 
to  decide  than  in  remote  periods.  The  hydrography 
and  topography  of  coasts  are  so  well  delineated  on 
charts  that  an  engineer,  in  his  study,  can  determine 
almost  absolutely  at  what  point  or  points  an  expedition 
would  find  conditions  suitable  for  a  landing,  and  sur- 
roundings capable  of  occupation  as  a  fortified  base. 
This  problem  would  no  longer  be  left  to  chance,  or  to 
the  judgment  of  the  expeditionary  commander.  While 
it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  such  commander  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  latitude  in  his  operations,  his  instruc- 
tions would  be  such  as  to  confine  those  operations 
to  places  selected  by  the  council  in  charge  of  the  war. 
In  his  instructions  would  be  found  complete  details  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  places  favorable  for  secur- 
ing the  object  of  the  attack,  together  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  harbor  facilities,  sanitary  condition,  and 
local  supplies. 
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Considering  the  power  of  modern  ordnance  and  the 
range  of  the  small  arms  of  to-day,  it  would  seem  hope- 
less for  a  combined  expedition  to  force  a  landing  where 
strongly  opposed.  A  few  well  placed  and  well  served 
heavy  guns  on  shore  can  withstand  successfully  many 
times  their  number  afloat.  Fleets  can  not  silence  and 
destroy  forts.  Troops  can  not  land  in  the  face  of 
earthworks  and  fortifications  well  manned;  landings 
must,  therefore,  be  made  at  points  where  no  fortifica- 
tions, or  but  slight  ones,  exist.  Infantry  opposition  to 
a  landing  has  become  a  more  serious  matter  than  in 
former  days,  the  increased  range  of  the  rifle  permitting 
effective  work  at  much  greater  distances,  demanding 
a  heavier  and  more  extended  sweeping  by  gun  fire  of 
the  environs  of  the  proposed  point  of  disembarkment. 

As  in  former  times,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
general  outline  of  the  coast  for  purposes  of  landing. 
The  concave  or  deeply  indented  shore  has  become  far 
more  undesirable  and  dangerous  as  the  range  of  arms 
has  increased,  and  the  point  or  peninsula  has  lost,  to 
some  extent,  the  strength  formerly  attached  to  it,  since 
now  a  far  greater  extent  of  territory  must  be  cleared 
than  in  the  days  of  the  smoothbore.  It  is  possible  that 
a  long,  sheltered,  and  straight  beach  may  present 
advantages  not  to  be  excelled,  even  when  held  by  the 
enemy  in  force.  The  extreme  mobility  of  a  fleet  per- 
mits it  to  threaten  attack  at  points  widely  remote  in 
distance,  though  comparatively  near  in  time.  The 
great  Admiral  Blake,  in  his  attack  on  Jersey,  though 
dependent  on  the  wind,  feinted  attack  at  points  so 
distant  from  each  other  that  the  forces  of  Carteret 
were  completely  exhausted  in  the  endeavor  to  meet 
them,  so  that  when  the  real  effort  was  made  there  was 
but  a  feeble  force  to  resist,  and  Blake's  troops  were 
securely  established. 

In  both  of  the  attacks  on  Louisburg  in  the  last 
century  the  same  tactics  were  employed,  and  in  both 
cases  with  an  eminent  degree  of  success.     With  such 
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illustrations  from  the  past,  when  the  motive  power  of 
the  transports  was  the  wind,  and  that  of  the  boat-wind 
and  human  muscle  combined,  it  would  seem  that  the 
present  facilities  of  locomotion  on  the  water  Would 
warrant  us  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  deliver 
attack  at  will  on  coasts,  however  well  defended  by 
land  forces  unintrenched. 

In  approaching  a  coast  for  the  purpose  of  landing, 
most  careful  work  in  reconnaissance  must  be  made. 
The  smaller  vessels  of  the  fleet,  with  proper  represen- 
tations of  the  general  staff  of  both  army  and  navy  on 
board,  should  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
whole  littoral,  to  determine  what  points,  if  any,  are 
held  in  force,  what  fortifications  exist,  where  the  beach 
presents  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  approach,  and 
make  sure  that  the  landing  is  made  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  Here,  it  would  seem,  a  cap- 
tive balloon  could  be  used  to  good  effect. 

A  landing  in  force  on  a  wooded  beach  should  be  made 
only  after  a  most  careful  examination  from  the  water, 
followed  by  the  explorations  of  scouts  landed  at  several 
points.  These  scouts  would  force  the  enemy  to  show 
himself  and  unmask  his  positions.  The  vessels  of  light 
draft  should  be  able  to  support  these,  and  rescue. them 
if  hard  pressed. 

An  unopposed  landing  presents  few  difficulties,  and 
should  be  accomplished  by  a  well  organized  expedition 
in  quick  time  and  in  perfect  order.  The  headquarters 
for  the  various  units  of  the  corps  should  be  marked  by 
flags  placed  in  conspicuous  j)ositions,  and  the  trans- 
ports conveying  those  units,  of  all  arms,  should  be 
brought  as  near  the  headquarters  flags  as  possible. 
Companies  should  fall  in  at  the  instant  of  landing  and 
take  their  proper  places  in  regimental  formation.  Regi- 
ments should  at  once  proceed  to  brigade  headquarters 
and  assume  position  assigned.  Each  officer  should 
clearly  understand  the  part  that  his  body  of  troops  is  to 
perform,  and  its  place  in  the  grand  whole.     At  this  time 
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will  be  recognized  the  supreme  advantage  of  having 
placed  on  board  each  transport  the  complete  equipments 
of  the  force  thereon  embarked.  Each  transport  will 
land  its  living  freight,  armed  cap-a-pie,  ready  for  im- 
mediate service. 

With  the  troops  once  disembarked  the  landing  of 
supplies  becomes  a  matter  of  detail,  dependent  largely 
on  the  operations  of  the  force  landed.  As  the  inten- 
tions of  the  force  were,  primarily,  to  establish  a  forti- 
fied base,  these  supplies  would  consist  chiefly  of  mate- 
riel for  that  purpose,  and  would  not  include,  to  any 
great  extent,  the  materiel  for  transportation,  and  the 
vast  trains  of  supplies  necessary  for  long  marches  in 
an  enemy's  county.  So  long  as  the  army  could  keep 
in  touch  with  the  fleet,  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  would 
find  ready  transport  by  water.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  first  objective  of  the  expedition  would  be  the 
seizure  of  some  harbor  or  sound,  in  which  its  fleets 
could  anchor  and  be  protected  from  the  weather,  and 
where  its  forces  could  entrench  themselves  and  protect 
the  approaches.  To  this  end  the  landing  must  be 
made  not  far  from  such  harbor  or  sound.  The  details 
of  all  land  operations  belong  to  the  military  branch 
of  the  expedition  and  must  be  carried  out  by  it,  the 
assistance  of  the  naval  force  being  given  wherever 
practicable. 

When  the  landing  is  opposed,  the  commander  in 
chief  must  be  governed  by  circumstances  as  to  the 
point  of  disembarking  the  troops.  He  must  determine 
in  what  positions  the  enemy  is  in  strongest  force  and 
select  the  least  exposed  route  for  his  boats  and  the 
place  at  which  the  forces  can  most  readily  establish 
themselves.  In  this  case  it  would  seem  imperative  that 
feints  should  be  made  at  widely  distant  points,  to  con- 
fuse and  divide  the  enemy's  forces.  The  entire  extent 
of  shore  at  the  place  of  landing  must  be  kept  under 
the  guns  of  the  convoying  fleet,  the  smaller  vessels  as 
near  to   the   beach   as   the   water  will   permit.      The 
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rapid-fire  batteries  of  these  war  vessels  should  be  able 
to  break  up  any  heavy  attack  on  the  landing  forces. 

The  intelligence  bureaus  of  all  the  powers,  in  recent 
3^ears,  have  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
their  neighbors  that  the  littoral  of  every  foreign  coun- 
try is  almost  as  well  known  as  that  of  their  own  land. 
Each  railroad,  wagon  road,  and  even  footpath  is  on  the 
war  chart;  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  are  deline- 
ated; churches,  farm  houses,  and  barns  are  cut  in  with 
the  utmost  care;  each  hill,  woodland,  meadow,  and 
swamp  is  designate^  in  detail.  Hence,  a  general,  land- 
ing or  proposing  to  land  on  a  hostile  coast,  would  have 
all  necessary  material  for  formulating  a  plan  of  imme- 
diate campaign;  the  necessity  for  extended  reconnais- 
sances in  an  unknown1  country  no  longer  existing,  he 
could  assign  his  various  units  of  force  at  once  to  their 
stations. 

History  furnishes  but  few  examples  where  combined 
expeditions  have  been  landed  when  seriously  opposed. 
In  most  cases  the  winds  and  sea — surf — have  offered 
the  greatest  resistance,  and  to  them  may  be  attributed 
the  main  loss.  General  Abercrombie's  landing  at 
Aboukir  Bay,  in  1801,  appears  to  be  the  sole  combined 
expedition,  in  force,  given  us  in  modern  times,  where 
serious  opposition  was  met  with  and  successfully  over- 
come. This  success  seems  to  have  been  due  to  over- 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  French,  who  had  plenty 
of  time  to  reinforce  their  forces  and  strengthen  their 
works  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  landing  im- 
possible. As  it  was,  2,000  men  were  left  to  protect  3 
miles  of  beach  against  the  6,000  forming  the  first  land- 
ing party.  The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  attests  the 
bravery  of  the  defense,  as  well  as  the  gallantry  of  the 
attack. 

Admiral  Colomb,  R.  N.,  in  his  forcible  paper  on 
"Combined  Military  and  Naval  Operations,"  has  en- 
tered into  details  with  reference  to  the  most  important 
of  such  operations  of  modern  date,   and    has   clearly 
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shown  the  sphere  of  eacli  branch  of  the  service  therein. 
He  points  out  how  unfitted  either  is,  alone,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  permanent  conquest.  He  says : 
"In  every  case,  the  navy  was  but  the  handmaid  of  the 
army,  as  far  as  attack  went,"  and  again,  "The  func- 
tion of  the  naval  force  is  to  guard  the  communications 
over  sea  and  to  take  care  that  no  interference  with  the 
operations  of  the  land  forces  is  offered  from  the  sea." 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  good 
authorities  on  the  subject,  that  when  the  naval  portion 
of  the  expedition  has  convoyed  the  transports  in  safety 
to  a  landing,  has  successfully  assisted  at  that  landing, 
has  afforded  protection  to  the  wing  of  the  army  within 
range  of  its  guns,  and  has  established  an  efficient 
blockade,  to  prevent  annoyance  from  enemy's  vessels 
and  the  introduction  of  supplies  from  the  sea,  its  role 
becomes  a  passive  one,  subordinate,  in  all  shore  opera- 
tions, to  that  of  the  army. 

If,  in  violation  of  precedent,  a  landing  be  made  in 
the  face  of  strongly  posted  troops  or  fortifications,  it 
must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  forlorn  hope.  All 
the  chances  are  against  success  and  attempt  is  but 
courting  disaster.  Modern  armaments  serve  to  accen- 
tuate this  fact,  since  the  range  of  death-dealing  weapons 
has  been  so  wonderfully  increased.  The  landing  of 
vast  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  with  the  artillery  and 
stores,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
and  with  the  most  perfect  organization,  presents  great 
difficulties.  If,  then,  we  complicate  these  difficulties 
by  subjecting  the  troops  to  the  fire  of  a  determined 
enemy,  begun  at  long  range  and  continued  during  the 
confusion  attendant  on  disembarking,  what  but  pre- 
eminent disaster  can  be  the  result?  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  the  results  of  a  battle  be  absolutely  certain 
until  the  fight  has  been  made;  yet  no  general,  of  his 
free  will,  will  begin  an  action  unless  he  believes  he 
has  at  least  an  even  chance  of  success. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  everything  is  against 
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the  attacking  force,  and  entire  discomfiture  only  can  be 
expected.  Undoubtedly,  the  character  of  the  enemy 
must  be  considered,  though  the  old  maxim,  not  to 
despise  one's  enemy,  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
English  had  cause  to  rue  the  neglect  of  this  principle 
in  the  attack  on  Taku  forts  in  1859,  where  so  much 
intrepid  heroism  was  displayed  and  whence  comes  the 
heart-stirring  phrase,  "Blood  is  thicker  than  water." 

If,  in  attempting  to  land  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
his  fire  is  found  too  heavy  while  yet  the  troops  are  in 
the  boats,  the  retreat  may  be  made,  possibly  in  good 
order,  but  doubtless  with  serious  loss;  but  should  the 
troops  have  been  landed  before  the  enemy's  strength 
has  developed,  then  retreat  becomes  a  far  more  serious 
matter — the  troops  must  be  embarked  in  the  presence, 
of  an  active  enemy.  All  defense  now  depends  on  the 
fire  of  the  warships,  and  its  efficiency  upon  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  If  the  ground  be  flat,  then  the  embark- 
ing troops  mask  the  fire  of  their  warships  and  prevent 
aid  to  themselves;  if  it  be  high,  sloping  toward  the 
beach,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  ship  gun  fire  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  check  while  the  embarkation  is  proceed- 
ing. Under  the  best  circumstances,  the  loss  in  men 
and  materiel  must  be  immense.  History  furnishes  few 
instances,  in  modern  times,  where  troops  have  em- 
barked under  fire,  and  these  few  give  warning  of  its 
extreme  peril. 

In  closing  this  most  imperfect  and  brief  considera- 
tion of  an  important  subject,  it  seems  pertinent  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  points  which  appear  to  be 
demanded  to  conduct  to  a  successful  issue.  It  will 
suffice  to  name  them,  as  each  has  been  mentioned  and 
treated  within.  Transports  must  be  absolutely  under 
naval  control ;  they  must  be  loaded  and  discharged  by 
the  navy;  organization  on  board  must  be  effected  and 
maintained  on  a  naval  basis;  the  embarkation  and  dis- 
embarkation of  troops  should  be  practiced,  as  a  drill, 
during  the  period  of  outfitting;  each  transport  should 
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carry  a  complete  outfit,  in  every  particular,  for  the 
troops  conveyed  by  it,  and  should  have  its  stores  so 
stowed  that  each  class  may  be  available  for  immediate 
issue. 

In  the  recent  landing  of  our  forces  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba  the  entire  neglect  of  the  above-enunciated  prin- 
ciples caused  all  of  the  troubles  and  vexations  met 
with.  Had  the  transports  been  in  charge  of  naval  offi- 
cers, trained  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  senior 
officers,  there  would  have  been  no  seeking  for  a  trans- 
port five  or  more  miles  at  sea;  each  one  would  have 
been  in  its  assigned  position.  The  excellent  work  done 
by  Captain  Goodrich,  as  the  naval  officer  in  charge  of 
landing,  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  him  and  on  the 
service  he  ornaments,  yet,  what  might  have  been  the 
tale  of  men  landed  had  the  organization  and  control 
been  such  as  above  designated.  With  the  facilities  at 
his  command  he  accomplished  wonders;  his  arrange- 
ment of  them  was  practically  perfect,  but  his  difficulties 
were  so  numerous  and  unavoidable  that  the  results, 
though  grand,  were  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  "experiencia  docet"  will  be- 
come a  truth  in  any  future  combined  operations  in 
which  this  country  maybe  engaged,  and  that  our  sister 
branch  of  the  service  may  join  with  us  in  relegating 
"the  shoemaker  to  his  last."  It  were  foolishness  for 
the  navy  to  desire  control  of  operations  on  shore,  and, 
unquestionably,  it  is  equally  unwise  for  those  lacking 
all  marine  training  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  sea. 
The  field  is  broad  enough  for  both.  Let  us,  then,  unite 
and  let  our  army  brothers  say  to  us,  "Land  us  in  posi- 
tion to  do  our  work,  protect  our  sea  flank,  keep  open 
our  communications,  convoj7  our  supply  fleets,  and  see 
that  we  are  furnished  with  the  sinews  of  war,  and  we 
will  do  the  rest." 
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